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148 AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


which is so conspicuously absent in Dr. Miller’s book. We touch here on difficult things. 
It is not altogether clear that the writer knows that many of the abuses he attacks in 
Nigeria are also applicable to Europe, and that they are directly related to the ‘‘demo- 
cratic’ forces that he praises. 


The Coloured People of South Africa 
By MARY ATTLEE 


Miss Attlee, a sister of the Prime Minister, has worked in the Union for 37 
years, first in the Ratlway Mission and since 1929 1n Claremont, a suburb of 
Cape Town. Ths article represents part of a lecture on the 30th April with the 
Dowager Countess Buxton in the Chair. After the discussion, the Union 
Government film Towards the Future was shown, giving the obverse side of the 
medal, with schools and amenities greatly in advance of conditions in comparable 
areas, ltke the West Indtes. 


T was in my day-by-day work amongst the European people that I first 

heard the coloured and native people spoken about and spoken to so 
contemptuously, so sneeringly that I was constantly disgusted and saddened. 
Therefore I decided to devote what I had of time and opportunity to the 
coloured people. I had no gift of language, but the coloured people can 
speak English. Even children in the day nursery can speak two languages— 
Afrikaans and English. These people, despised and rejected, contribute very 
greatly to the prosperity of the European people. There are large suburbs 
of South African cities with prosperous European households entirely de- 
pendent for domestic help on the women and girls of the coloured population. 
It is in one of these suburbs of Cape Town—Claremont—that I have lived 
since 1929, and I have been trying ever since to identify myself with the 
people there, trying to see life from their angle. This has been a great 
privilege. I have tried to listen and see with the ears and eyes of the coloured 
community. 

The origin of the coloured people is briefly this. The Dutch settlers could 
not induce the wild Bushmen and Hottentots to work for them, and so they 
got imported slaves. In the nineteenth century the slave population was 
greater than the white, and fhere were a number of ex-slaves freed by the 
kindness of their masters and moving about more freely than their brothers 
still in slavery. The slaves and freed slaves intermarried. Some married 
with Hottentots and Bushmen. Cohabitation between white masters and 
slaves was not infrequent, and there was intermarriage between shipwrecked 
sailors and soldiers and coloured women. It is the descendants of these 
people who are scattered throughout South Africa to-day, and there are as 
many grades in education, culture, intelligence, and general respectability 
within the coloured community as within the European. That is what 
makes it so misleading and cruel to speak of them in a general way as if 
they were all exactly the same. “‘Niggers’’ is a very common way of speaking 
of them. Numbers of them are very respectable citizens, Godfearing Christian 
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people, with good home life, loyal, law-abiding. Some of them have gone 
overseas for advanced education and returned to South Africa as doctors, 
teachers, clergymen, and lawyers, having appreciated the cultured life of 
England, and feeling very deeply being cut off from European society on 
their return to South Africa. It is not realised here that all good theatres 
and concerts are barred to such people. If they do obtain admission it is 
only in the gallery. It is almost impossible for them to find a house or land 
in certain parts of the city. They have to live in what is called the ‘coloured 
district’. In travelling long distances they cannot go into a restaurant and 
are even refused refreshment service at a buffet, as they are in the teashops 
of Cape Town. There is hardly a place to which one can take a coloured 
friend to tea. Benches on station platforms are labelled so as to discriminate 
between Europeans and non-Europeans. Is it any wonder that these people 
grow up with an inferiority complex? 

A young fellow came to me who wanted to go into Holy Orders. I en- 
couraged him to study and try to pass matriculation, which he did. Then 
I went to the Archbishop of Cape Town and asked what was the next step. 
He said, ‘‘I can only place a very small number of coloured clergy in this 
diocese because they are not accepted by the Europeans, and with the non- 
Europeans, if I put a coloured rector in charge, they think we are giving 
them something inferior—that is something rejected by the Europeans.”’ It 
is the most vicious circle altogether. I was able with the help of a group of 
friends to arrange for him to go to East Africa, to a mission there, and work 
as an evangelist, at the same time pursuing his studies for ordination, and 
now he has come over to this country to take his B.A. Then he hopes to 
take Holy Orders. He is so light coloured that he had passed as a white boy 
into one of the schools until, with the coming of adolescence, his colour 
showed to some extent. 

We started in my suburb a Community Centre with a Day Nursery taking 
forty children, and clubs for girls and boys of all ages. There should be such 
centres in all the suburbs. When it came to asking for tenders for this 
centre, the lowest tender was £13,000. We had got £12,000. I went to an 
old Scotsman, who had said to me, “I cannot bear this unfair deal for the 
coloured people,’’ and I asked him to lend me £1,000. His reply was, ‘Yes, 
I will lend it,’’ and two days later, in forwarding it, he said, “I don’t want 
it back; it is a gift.’ That old fellow lived to see it built and equipped, and 
he left money for the institute—{35,000—so that the place could be carried 
on. A wonderful gift from a man who was convinced that the coloured 
people did not have a fair deal. 

On what are called fats—miles of bush country, just scrub, lying between 
the sea and Cape Town—there are hundreds of poor people living in hovels. 
I noticed that in February of this year the Sunday Express had an interview 
with General Smuts in which he was reported to have said that the King 
would see for himself that they had nothing to be ashamed of but much of 
which they were justly proud. I do not think General Smuts would say 
that, because there is so much of which we have to be ashamed. For instance, 


in these miles of bush there is constant flooding and a high a We 
VOL, 46—No. 184. 
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bought there what had been a racing stable and installed a man as warden, 
and his wife and a small staff, and from that centre we go out right into the 
bush with mobile canteens, and we distribute soup and blankets in the 
winter. Then we have a perpetual jumble sale in this community centre; 
but one of our chief aims is to bring to the attention of the authorities the 
more glaring evils, as, for example, that in one part people have to go three 
miles for drinking water. In 1942 there was a commission of inquiry con- 
cerning the flooding and a very detailed report was published with practical 
recommendations to avoid such flooding, but it was pigeonholed, and the 
terrible conditions have been very little modified. 

How long are these people going to be patient and loyal? I am simply 
astonished at their marvellous patience. Their appreciation of everything 
done for them touches one very much indeed. I feel strongly the need for 
European leadership in the schools. This bullying attitude, which comes 
into the very tone of voice in which the coloured people are spoken to by 
those in authority, especially the police, is despicable. 

In conclusion I should like to say this, that the British Empire, to my 
mind, under the providence of God, has a wonderful vocation, and the 
answer to all these problems and difficulties is to be found in Christ and only 
in Christ. Europeans have a great heritage in their knowledge of God and 
of His will towards humanity as revealed in Jesus Christ, and if only they 
would be true to what they should have learned from Him, all would be 
right. It is a tremendous challenge to us all who are followers of our Lord 
and call ourselves Christians. Will we take up this challenge seriously, and 
do what we know we ought to do, outspokenly and with courage, for this 
despised and rejected people? 


Discussion 


At the close of her address Miss Attlee answered questions. She said that the Parlia- 
mentary franchise was not extended to native and coloured people except by the educa- 
tion and property test, so that they were greatly outnumbered by the whites. They 
had two representatives in Parliament, both Europeans. 

She agreed that there were numbers of devoted people working for the welfare of the 
coloured population; if there were not, their position would be worse. 

Asked why her appeal was not addressed to the South African Government, she said 
that they were trying to educate public opinion in South Africa, and she thought they 
had succeeded in a small way. But she agreed that all she had said should be said to 
ae South African Government. She herself did not keep silence when she was out 
there. 

The natives were employed in all sorts of work, but however well educated they might 
be, skilled artisanship is restricted by law to the white man. 

Asked whether the main political parties in South Africa had taken an interest in the 
matter, she replied that it was very difficult to say. She was not a politician at all. The 
people who were very outspoken and brave were the Communists. However much 
their methods might be deplored, they were braver than most, and in their paper, the 
Guardian, they were always showing up these evils. 

Asked whether the missionaries and the people interested in non-Europeans were 
doing anything about education for the children, she said that it was for the most part 
the missionaries who had provided what education for coloured children there was at 
present. 

In reply to another question, she said she had found people coming out from home 
with quite the right attitude towards the coloured people, but after a little while they 
al to accept the general attitude and began to think it infra dig. to make friends with 
them. 
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A member of the audience asked whether the commission which has been set up to 
deal with the legal disabilities of women, covered coloured women, to which Miss Attlee 
replied that she could not say. She did not like being on the National Council of Women 
because there were no coloured women on it. 

Asked about the press champions of the coloured people, she said that she had con- 
stantly been to see the editor of the Cape Times, who was most courteous and ready to 
help. Over and over again he had published very sympathetic material. But the chief 
paper which represented the coloured people’s standpoint was the Guardian, the organ 
of the Communist party. 

One speaker mentioned that in South-West Africa the Hottentot and Bastard com- 
munities had been considered likely to vote for incorporation in the Union because the 
coloured people there had a higher status than under the mandate in South-West Africa. 
Miss Attlee said that she had also been very surprised to hear this. 

Asked whether there was any sign of a culture bar taking the place of a colour bar, as 
had happened in East Africa, she said that things were rather brighter in East Africa 
than in South. It was stated that the Union Government were prepared to make grants 
for community centres started in South Africa, and she applied for a grant for her institute, 
but was put off in every sort of way because it was for coloured people. In the end she 
went to see General Smuts about it, and got a grant of £4,000 for the building.. 

She could not answer a question whether the Government steps were frustrated by 
the Trade Unions. 

In reply to a remark that mixed marriages meant unhappiness for the children, Miss 
Attlee said that it came back to the same thing. Why had the children a bad outlook? 
It was due to the attitude towards colour, and it was Europeans who maintained that 
attitude. If there was not this stigma the result of a mixed marriage would be no more 
unhappy than any other. The things that mattered were character and intelligence, 
not colour. 

Asked whether these prejudices were accepted by the Bantu people, she said that the 
attitude of the coloured towards the Bantu was very greatly influenced by the European 
attitude. 

Lady Buxton, in proposing a vote of thanks, related a personal experience of her own 
with regard to the coloured people. When she and her husband first went out to South 
Africa the Archbishop of Cape Town asked her, when they came to open Parliament, 
to open a bazaar on behalf of the coloured folk. She did so, and afterwards received a 
reproachful letter from some highly placed person, to which she suitably replied, mention- 
ing that what she had done was by the invitation of the Archbishop. That was in 1914, 
and now, in 1947, she noticed that the King and Queen and Princesses had attended a 
coloured ball, so there had been some progress. 


A Letter from French Cameroun 
By ROBERT DELAVIGNETTE 


This letter has been extracted, by permission of M. Grandidter, from the proceed- 
ings of the Académie des Sciences Coloniales for the 20th December, 1946. It 
gives a remarkably lucid picture of the problems common to all parts of Africa, 
seen through the eyes of Government, and 1t loses none of tts interest from the 
fact that M. Delavignette has now succeeded M. Laurentie as Political Director 
at the Ministére de la France d’Outremer. 


E passe mon temps 4a organiser des élections et a éviter des gréves: cing 
ee et une menace de gréve par mois. 
Ces soins ne se prétent pas aux longs espoirs et aux vastes pensées, mais 
ils m’ont permis d’observer l’€volution du Cameroun dans ses milieux sociaux. 
Le Cameroun n’est pas une Afrique simple. I] comprend des régions trés 
différentes les unes des autres et assez mal articulées entre elles. Certaines 
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